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travel, or reside in any part of the dominions and posses-
sions of the other contracting  party, and  shall enjoy full
and complete   protection  for their  persons and property."
When objections were raised in the Canadian Parliament to
this provision, the Prime Minister treated the whole question
as negligible and not worth considering in comparison with
the trade advantages to be gained by the Dominion.    The
difficulty which arose was therefore not of Japan's seeking,
but, on the contrary, the responsibility rests entirely with
the Canadian Government.     Indeed the Japanese Govern-
ment has a special grievance, as the Dominion Government
has been allowed to enjoy the advantages of the British Com-
mercial Treaty of 1894 with Japan only by special favour.
The  two   years'   grace   granted   to   British  self-governing
colonies had long expired when the Canadian Government,
impressed by the Japanese victories and development, begged
to have the limit of time ignored in their favour.    Under
these circumstances the Japanese Government had special
reason  for  complaint, when   their  countrymen, who took
advantage   of   the   new   arrangement,   were   submitted to
indignity and injury to persons and property.    It is, how-
ever, only fair to the Dominion Government to point out,
that when the treaty was made their position with regard to
Japanese emigration had some justification, for up to that
time the influx into British Columbia had been very small
They did not anticipate that emigration companies would be
formed in Japan which would pour large numbers of their
people into the country, and no doubt some of these not the
most desirable elements of the population.    It should further
be noted that these companies  evidently carried on their
operations with the approval of the employers of labour in
British Columbia, who were thereby able to obtain a large
supply of workers of all kinds.    It is stated, and that with
good grounds, that the riots were fomented by Irish-American
agitators, who were actuated partly by racial and partly by
economic motives.     The  white workers were  afraid that
wages and conditions would be very much reduced below